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THE HERO strangling the lion is one of the most 
ancient and persistent motives of Near Eastern art. 
It was already fully developed in the art of the Proto- 
literate period, ca. 3500 B.c., and recurs constantly 
in the art of the ancient Near East. It continued long 
after the Muslim conquest and was carried by the 
Muslims to the Occident where it occurs, for example, 
on a beautiful twelfth-century Hispano-Islamic silk 
in the Museum’s collection (Fig. 4).1 It was from 
Islamic Spain, undoubtedly, that the motif passed 
into the rest of Europe and took an important place 
in the repertory of Romanesque sculptors who 
adopted it, particularly, for the decoration of capi- 
tals such as the one from Serrabone in Figure 5. 

In its earliest manifestation the lion strangler repre- 
sented the hero protecting the sacred flocks of the 
goddess of fertility and, as such, is seen on a stone 
vessel of the Protoliterate period (Fig. 1) excavated 
by the Oriental Institute at Tell Agrab in Mesopo- 
tamia. Gradually the original concept came to be 
replaced by a broader one in which the contest be- 
tween man and beast, “reflects,” as Edith Porada has 
so well expressed it, “the eternal conflict in which 
Mesopotamian man saw himself as the defender of 
order and civilized life against the chaotic forces of 
nature.”? It is undoubtedly in this sense that the 
Gilgamesh motif is to be interpreted. Gilgamesh, the 
great hero of the early Sumerian epic, is credited, 
among other exploits, with slaying the monster, 
Huwawa, and later to have slain the great Bull of 
Heaven which had been sent down to destroy his 
city.* In contest with these monsters or in a more 
symbolic way as the lion strangler, Gilgamesh was a 
popular subject in early Mesopotamian art. His name 
has come to be used as synonymous with the lion 
strangler even in contexts where he specifically was 
not intended. Eventually even this concept of the 
“defender of order” was lost sight of and the contest 
of hero and beast, particularly the hero strangling a 
lion, came to be used as a symbol of power. It was 
favored by kings who saw themselves as the great 
hero, strong enough and brave enough to kill a lion 
with his bare hands, and thus it was taken by them 
as symbolic of their own power. It is in this symbolic 
sense that the colossal sculpture in the Louvre (Fig. 
2) from the Assyrian palace at Khorsabad was 
meant to be interpreted. Precisely the same motif 
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occurs in Persia at Persepolis, the great capital of the 
Achaemenid kings. It is repeated several times on the 
door jambs of the palace of Darius and represents 
the king himself as the lion strangler (Fig. 3). Al- 
though these reliefs from the palace of Darius are 
the only representations at Persepolis in which the 
king is actually portrayed as the lion strangler, there 
are a number of other reliefs in which the Achae- 
menid kings are represented in hand-to-hand com- 
bat with lions, bulls or fanciful monsters. There can 
be no doubt that here, just as in the Assyrian proto- 
types which the Achaemenid kings unquestionably 
knew and consciously sought to imitate, these mo- 
tives symbolized the power of the king and served, 
in effect, as his heraldic emblem. 

The exquisite little lapis lazuli sculpture, represent- 
ing a Median noble as the lion strangler (Cover) ,® 
is certainly a similar manifestation of this ancient 
motif. It does not, however, represent an Achae- 
menid king, but rather, one of his subjects—a mem- 
ber of one of the peoples whom the Achaemenid 
kings had overcome in their rise to power and the 
conquest of Iran and the Near East. 

We know little of the early history of the Medes 
and Persians, but all evidence indicates that some- 
time early in the first millenium B.c. the Medes and 
the Persians, kindred Iranian peoples, had moved 
into Persia from the ancient Aryan homeland fur- 
ther to the East in the region of the Oxus and 
Jaxartes rivers. The Persians came first and moved 
to the south and were followed by the Medes who 
settled farther north. Toward the end of the eighth 
century B.C., the Medes became sufficiently organized 
to establish a kingdom which they quickly expanded 
into a great empire and finally, joining forces with 
the Babylonians, they succeeded in conquering 
Ninevah and bringing the Assyrian empire to an end 
in 612 B.c. The Median empire, however, was short- 
lived for in 550 B.c. Cyrus, son of a vassal Persian 
king, and the daughter of Astyages, the Median king, 
overthrew his grandfather and replaced the Median 
rule by that of the Persian house of Achaemenes. 


The Medes and Persians being essentially the same 
peoples, Cyrus’ defeat of the Medes was little more 
than the substitution of one royal house for another. 
Median and Persian nobles served the Achaemenid 
kings, side by side, as soldiers, guards and courtiers. 
It was thus that they are represented in the reliefs at 
Persepolis. 

In spite of their racial similarity and political 
equality, judging from the Persepolis sculptures, the 
Medes and the Persians were always carefully dis- 
tinguished by their dress (Fig. 7). The Persian wears 
a long, loose-fitting tunic with wide sleeves and flow- 
ing skirt which falls into “stacks” of stiff, flat folds 
and on his head a high crown-like headdress. The 
Median costume is more typically Iranian, consisting 
of a short, tight-fitting, belted tunic which ends above 
the knees and reveals stiff, probably leather, trousers 
and laced boots. His headdress is a soft, rounded cap, 
presumably of felt, with a flap or ribbon hanging 
down the back. 

It is by the costume that it is possible to identify 
the Museum’s lapis lazuli lion strangler as a Mede. 
Further explanation of the subject is less easy, how- 
ever. In the reliefs of Persepolis, only the king ap- 
pears in the symbolic representation of power. The 
problem arises as to what was the purpose of this 
sculpture and why was a Mede chosen to be repre- 
sented in this way. Does he represent a Median noble 
so powerful and important that he dared to have 
himself portrayed, like a king, the great hero, the 
strangler of lions? One can but guess that he may 
represent some such important personage as a gov- 
ernor of one of the great satrapies of the Achaemenid 
empire, or possibly the commander of the “Immor- 
tals,” the king’s elite body guard. The hazarapat, as 
the commander was called, was generally the most 
powerful member of the king’s court and at least one 
Mede is believed to have held that position. It is 
thought that it may be he who is represented before 
the king in the audience scene on the great relief, 
dating from the period of Darius, in the Treasury 
(Fig. 6).® It is fascinating to speculate on the possi- 
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LEFT TORIGHT: 

Figure 1. Carved stone vessel from Tell 
Agrab, Mesopotamia, Protoliterate Period, 
ca. 3500 B.c., Oriental Institute, Chicago. 


Figure 2. Relief from the Assyrian palace 
at Khorsabad, VIII century B.c. (Photo 
from Encyclopédie Photographique de l'art.) 


Figure 3. Relief from one of the doors 
of the palace of Darius, Persepolis, 
Achaemenid Period, V century B.c. 

(Courtesy, Oriental Institute, Chicago. ) 


Figure 4. Detail of a XII-century Hispano- 
Islamic silk in the Museum’s collection. 


Figure 5. Capital from the Romanesque 
church at Serrabone, France. 


ble relationship of the Museum’s lion strangler and 
the hazarapat of the Treasury reliefs; but, lacking 
evidence to support such an hypothesis, our lion 
strangler must remain anonymous. 

The sculpture as it remains today represents ap- 
proximately the upper half of what may be presumed 
to have been a complete standing figure. Based on 
the proportion of 7:1 for the relationship of the 
height of the head to that of the total body, the com- 
plete figure would have stood approximately fourteen 
and one-half inches high. It is impossible to state 
with absolute certainty that the figure ever was com- 
plete, but the evidence indicates that it was. In the 
first place, the figure is terminated at an odd point 
if only a bust had been intended; and, in the second 
place, the nature of the break clearly indicates that 
the sculpture was broken after having been carved. 
It is carved from a single piece of lapis lazuli of a 
type characteristic of the famous mines of Badakshan, 
in modern Afghanistan, which were the source of all 
of the lapis lazuli used by the Ancients. Darius, in 
the foundation documents for his palace at Susa, spe- 
cifically mentioned lapis lazuli as one of the mate- 
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rials “brought from afar” for the construction of the 
palace and he states that it came from Sogdiana, 
which at that time included the Badakshan region.* 

It is difficult to judge for what purpose the sculp- 
ture was intended or how it may have been used. 
There are curious fractures on the shoulder and the 
back of the head which at one point quite clearly 
show a chisel mark. This could indicate that the 
figure had been tied into, or was part of, some other 
object, perhaps even an architectural element, from 
which it had been forcibly broken loose. On the other 
hand, the charming way the left paw of the lion is 
passed under the man’s right arm and protrudes in 
full round behind his back suggests that the figure 
had been intended to be seen from all sides. Further- 
more, it is difficult to see how the figure could have 
been joined to another object with the paw protrud- 
ing in back as it does, and hence, we are left to the 
conclusion that it most probably was a free-standing 
figure and that the fractures are accidental; perhaps 
done by the pick of the workman who unearthed it. 

Since we know that the religion of the Achae- 
menids did not utilize either sculptures of gods or 
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votive figures, we must assume that our lion strangler 
was a purely ornamental piece. There are several 
fragments of similar small-scale sculptures from 
Persepolis’ which must be considered in connection 
with it and which may cast some light on its use. 
There is a lovely little head of a prince carved in 
blue paste (Fig. 8); the forepart of a lion, quite 
similar to that held by our lion strangler; and smaller 
fragments of several other lions all carved in the same 
blue paste. There also is another lion strangler sculp- 
ture, somewhat smaller in scale to the foregoing group 
and of a coarse calcareous stone, of which only the 
head of the lion and one arm of the man are pre- 
served. These fragments of sculpture from Persepolis 
would seem to indicate that such small-scale, orna- 
mental figurines were in vogue in Achaemenid times 
and that they may have been assembled in groups, 
perhaps something after the fashion of the reliefs 
which decorated the walls. 

There is little evidence of there having been any 
extensive use of true statuary in the Achaemenid 
period, although fragments of a large Greek sculp- 
ture, found at Persepolis, suggest that the Achae- 


menid kings did have some interest in such sculpture 
and there are other indications that monumental 
figural sculpture did actually exist.? The near-life- 
size sculptures of animals which evidently served as 
guardian figures at the entrances of some of the 
buildings at Persepolis also indicate a certain pre- 
occupation with large-scale sculpture in the round. 
The colossal animal and monster impost blocks, al- 
though essentially architectural members, also have 
to be considered as sculpture in the round. However, 
these offer little help so far as the study of the Mu- 
seum’s newly-acquired figure is concerned. 

The same is true of the little blue paste head from 
Persepolis which, while similar in scale and perhaps 
having served a similar purpose as the Museum’s 
figure, shows little relationship in style. The Mu- 
seum’s figure is truly monumental in concept and one 
feels that it has been done by an artist accustomed to 
working in stone. The Teheran head (Fig. 8), how- 
ever, is jewel-like in character; the soft rounded con- 
tours of the face, the treatment of the stylized curls 
of the hair, and the hollow eyes that were surely 
inlaid with another material all contribute to its pre- 
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Figure 6 (below). Relief from the 
Treasury at Persepolis, the Hazarapat 
in audience with Darius. 

Figure 7 (right). Persian and Median 
guards from the Council Hall, 
Persepolis. (Figures 6 and 7, courtesy, 
Oriental Institute, Chicago. ) 


cious character. Judging from the manner in which 
the neck is terminated, this head most probably fitted 
onto a body of some other costly material, perhaps 
gold or ivory. Another little head from Persepolis 
freely and naturalistically modeled in clay—perhaps 
by a Greek as Dr. Schmidt!® suggests—is similarly 
unhelpful in an attempt to analyze the style of the 
Museum’s sculpture. 

The only comparative material available for this 
purpose is to be found among the relief sculptures at 
Persepolis. A glance at the life-size figures of the 
hazarapat on the Treasury relief (Fig. 6) or the two 
guards from the Council Hall (Fig. 7) immediately 
indicates the monumental character of our sculpture 
and shows its stylistic relationship to the Persepolis 
reliefs. 

The characteristic which dominates the sculpture 
at Persepolis, above all others, is its decorative 
quality. The architects of Persepolis had taken over 
the concept of ornamental relief sculpture from the 
Assyrians; but whereas the Assyrian reliefs had es- 
sentially a narrative purpose and the artists strove 


for a realistic representation of the events they por- 
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Figure 8 (below). 
Head of a prince 
carved in 

blue paste. 
Archaeological 
Museum, Teheran. 


trayed, the artists at Persepolis were chiefly con- 
cerned with the decorative effect of their work. It 
did not matter to them that the almost endless rows 
of near-identical figures might seem monotonous on 
close view, and it was of no concern to them that they 
had to sacrifice proportions to fit a procession into 
the balastrade of a stairway so long as they achieved 
the decorative effect they sought. The liberties the 
artists took to achieve this effect may, at times, seem 
crude or grotesque when the figures are considered 
individually; but, when viewed as part of the total 
design, such details as inconsistencies of proportion 
and monotonous repetition are not apparent and one 
is aware only of the total decorative quality of the 
composition. One must bear in mind, too, that when 
the buildings at Persepolis were intact, the reliefs had 
a much less important role than as they now stand, 
dominating the ruins. Originally they formed little 
more than decorative socles supporting great build- 
ings which towered above them and absorbed them 
into their mass. 

Our concern is not with the Persepolis reliefs as a 
whole, however, but with the individual sculptures 
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and their relationship with the lapis lazuli figure. 
Compare, for example, the latter (Fig. 12) with two 
guards from the Council Hall (Fig. 7) or, in closer 
detail, with the Persian guard on a fragment of a 
relief in the Museum’s collection (Fig. 11).!! One 
is struck immediately by the dignity and strength of 
these figures and by the simplicity of rendering. The 
contrast of the simple mass of the figure to the elab- 
orate pattern of the folds of the garment and, simi- 
larly, the contrast of the lightly modeled planes of the 
face to the elaborately stylized hair and beard create 
a powerful, but at the same time, extremely decora- 
tive effect. It is clear that the artists were in no way 
concerned with achieving realism but rather with an 
ideal, a symbol, or perhaps only a design which could 
be repeated endlessly without losing any of its 
strength. The lapis lazuli lion strangler exhibits ex- 
actly the same characteristics. There is an elegant, 
simple stylization which gives the figure an air of 
strength and dignity and which makes it truly the 
symbol of the power of the man rather than his por- 
trait. This effect is further heightened by the contrast 
of the serene and impassive expression of the lion 


Figure 9 (left). Pommel of a golden dagger 
from Hamadan, Achaemenid Period, V century B.c. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Dick Fund, 1954. 


Figure 10 (below). Lion impost block from Persepolis. 


strangler and the ferocious snarling lion which he 
holds in his arms. 

In the technical treatment of the lapis 'azuli figure, 
there is evidence indicating that its sculptor was not 
experienced in working in three dimensions and that 
he was still hampered by the limitations imposed by 
the technique of relief sculpture as is illustrated by 
the fact that he was unable to completely free the 
figure from the mass of the stone. There is no at- 
tempt to separate the arms from the sides of the body, 
and where they cross over the breast, they are only 
modeled in low relief with no more emphasis or de- 
lineation than is exhibited in the relief sculptures. The 
same is true of the lion whose body is lost within the 
mass of the man’s figure and is only indicated by the 
slightest of modeling while the head, although quite 
successfully creating a three-dimensional effect, suc- 
ceeds in only partly emerging from the man’s 
shoulder. As if to convince the viewer, and perhaps 
himself, of the three-dimensional character of his 
work, the sculptor extended the left paw of the lion 
under the man’s arm and it protrudes in full round 
behind his back. However, in finishing the paw, he 
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seems to have lost his bearings and has carved it with 
the claws pointing outward to the lion’s left rather 
than toward the right as would be anatomically cor- 
rect. In such other details as the beautiful modeling 
of the hands or the “impressionistic” treatment of the 
garment, indicated only by a simple line at the wrist, 
the artist betrays his apprenticeship at Persepolis.!" 

If nothing else had survived of the sculpture but 
the head of the lion, there would be no trouble at- 
tributing it to Achaemenid Persia. Achaemenid artists 
were supreme as sculptors of animals and, as with the 
human figure, they were not concerned with a real- 
istic portrait. By means of simple, powerful lines and 
an exaggerated stylization of essential features, they 
succeeded in expressing the essence of the animal. 
The elaborate pattern achieved by the stylized facial 
musculature and the repetitive pattern of the little 
tufts of the mane create, furthermore, an extremely 
decorative effect; and it is because of this that Achae- 
menid animal sculpture was so successful in the dec- 
orative role it so frequently played. One may see pre- 
cisely the same stylized decorative treatment which 
characterizes the victim of the Median lion strangler 
(Fig. 12) on the reliefs at Persepolis (Fig. 3)1% and 
in such extreme examples as the tiny head on the 
pommel of a gold dagger in the Metropolitan Mu- 


Figure 11 (right). 
Persian guard, fragment 
of a relief in the 
Museum’s collection, 
from the west stairway 
of the Palace of 

Xerxes at Persepolis. 
Figure 12 (far right). 
Profile view of the 
Median Lion Strangler. 


seum of Art (Fig. 9)14 or the colossal lion of one of 
the impost blocks from Persepolis (Fig. 10). 
Unfortunately there is absolutely no clue to the 
origin of the Museum’s sculpture. It was acquired on 
the market and its true provenance, if ever known, 
has been concealed or lost sight of. Because of the 
similarity in scale between the Museum’s lion 
strangler and the group of-small sculptures from 
Persepolis, one is tempted to see it as part of the same 
group and to consider Persepolis as its possible prov- 
enance. Another possibility is Hamadan which lies 
atop the ancient city of Ecbatana, the summer capital 
of the Achaemenids, and protects it from the archae- 
ologist’s spade. Although protected from the archae- 
ologist, Ecbatana has not remained untouched by 
excavations. As a matter of fact, every street repair 
is a potential archaeological excavation and every 
man’s backyard is a potential archaeological site. 
There can be no doubt that many of the objects of 
Achaemenid art which have reached the market in 
past years have come from casual finds at Hamadan. 
Relatively recently a great treasure of gold and silver 
objects is said to have been discovered there which 
included vessels inscribed with the names of Darius 
and Artaxerxes. One cannot resist speculating on the 
possibility that the precious lapis lazuli sculpture may 
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have formed part of this Hamadan treasure. But, 
again, without evidence to support such a supposi- 
tion, it is idle speculation and we remain without a 
clue to the actual provenance of the sculpture. That 
it came from Persia we can be sure and, judging from 
the quality and importance of the object, it must have 
come from one of the great royal capitals of which 
Persepolis or Ecbatana are the most likely. 

As far as it is possible to judge from the existing 
material, there appears to have been a universal 
Achaemenid style which existed, at least, throughout 
the Persian domains of the empire and, after an initial 
experimental phase under Cyrus at Pasargadae, 
emerged fully developed in the earliest buildings of 
Darius at Persepolis. It was continued virtually un- 
changed until the empire was brought to an end with 
its conquest by Alexander in 331 B.c. The almost 
totally static character of Achaemenid art makes it 
quite impossible for the art historian to attempt a 
precise dating of an Achaemenid object. We do 
know that the most active and brilliant period of 
building at Persepolis lasted only a short time, cover- 
ing the latter part of the reign of Darius and the reign 
of Xerxes with only one important series of sculp- 
tures, those of the Throne Hall, in the reign of 
Artaxerxes I. The total time involved is perhaps some 
sixty or seventy years and represents scarcely more 
than the work of two generations of sculptors whose 
concern seems to have been to preserve the continuity 
of style rather than to make innovations. Because of 
the extremely fine quality of the Museum’s lapis 
lazuli lion strangler figure and its obvious stylistic 
relationship to the Persepolis reliefs, there is every 
reason to consider it a product of this great period of 
Achaemenid art and to assign it to the first half, per- 
haps more precisely to the first quarter, of the fifth 
century B.C., i.e., to the very end of the reign of 
Darius (521-485 B.c.) or to the period of Xerxes 
(485-466 B.c.). 

As the unique example of monumental figure 
sculpture in the round yet to have come to light from 
the Achaemenid period, the importance of the Mu- 
seum’s new acquisition cannot be overemphasized. 
It is a document of a hitherto unknown aspect of 
Achaemenid art. 

DOROTHY G. SHEPHERD 
Curator of Textiles and Near Eastern Art 
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Figure 1. 
Top of a Hun-p’ing: 

The Urn of the Soul 

Chinese, Wu (222-280), 

or Western Chin Period 
(265-316), III century 

Porcelain, Yiieh ware, 

probably from Shao-hsing 

H.: 7% inches, 

Dia.: 8% inches 

Bequest of Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. 
60.76 


Hun-p’ing ; THE URN OF THE SOUL 


Eight and eight the dancers sway, 
Weaving their steps to the poet’s voice 
Who chants his odes and verses. 

They tap the bell and beat the chimes, 
They enchant people to ecstasy. 

Then rival singers of the Four Domains 
Compete in melody, till not a tune 


Is left unsung that human voice could sing. 


O Soul, come back 
And listen to their songs and rhapsodies! 
from Ta-chao (The Great Summons) ! 


In 1960 it was reported that during the last ten years, 
ninety-two major kiln sites had been discovered, ex- 
cavated, or investigated in the Chinese mainland. 
Together with numerous dated examples unearthed 
from tombs of historical periods, these kiln sites give 
students a considerably broadened perspective, if not 
quite a sharply focused one, of the early history of 
Chinese pottery. One may now agree that at the be- 
ginning of a long evolution, the ancient precursor of 
the celadons was probably the ash-glazed gray pottery 
of the south, or the so-called “hard ware” with 
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stamped geometric decorations found in enormous 
quantity in the lower Yangtze valley and other 
southern coastal provinces. The invention of the 
high-fired felspathic glaze of the celadons, derived 
from iron oxide in reducing atmosphere, was perhaps 
the most immediate step—the magic spark that 
dawned the splendid “age of porcelain.” 

The earliest factories of these celadon and proto- 
celadon wares were centered in the ancient territory 
of Yiieh in the modern Chekiang Province, espe- 
cially in the area of Shao-hsing district (Yiieh chou). 
They have been known as the Yiieh-yao (ware of 
Yueh) throughout the East with great admiration. 
Before developing into the pi-se ware or porcelain of 
“secret color” in the tenth century, the Yiieh ware 
was already celebrated among the tea drinkers of 
the T’ang period as the most superior of all ceramics, 
and its existence can be traced in literary sources as 
far back as to two “rhymed proses” of the third cen- 
tury: P’an Yao’s “Reed-pipes” and Tu Yii’s “Tea.” 

It was celadon of this early, as well as later types, 
produced in the coastal region of Southern China, 
and exported through the great southern seaports of 
Canton (Arabic: Kuanfu), Chiianchow (Zayton), 
Hangchow (Khinzai), and Ningpo in the T’ang-Sung 
periods, that was to bring the Arab merchant fleets 
from the Persian Gulf and to flood the flourishing 
cities of the Orient, from Samara on the Tigris to 
Fostat in Egypt with awe and wonderment. The para- 
doxical traditional sayings, “nan-ch’ing pei-po,” or 
“the South with its green [porcelain] and the North 
with its white,” though historically misleading, does 
speak a partial truth. For despite a geographical dis- 
tribution much wider than was once realized, the 
celadon ware, from the earliest days of the Yiieh-yao, 
to its final perfection in the classic works of the Sung 
period, was a southern tradition par excellence. 

It is also celadon of this southern tradition, repre- 
sented by some of the noblest creations of the Kuan 
and Lungchian potters, that have made up the out- 
standing group of Chinese ceramics in Cléveland. 
And to this important collection of celadons, an early 


Figure 2. An “urn of the soul” complete with lower part. 
Yiieh ware, III century. Masaki Collection, Tokyo 


and uncommon example of the Yiieh ware has been 
recently added by exchange from the Bequest of 
Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. Although well represented in 
China, and fairly well in Japan, this uncommon type 
of Yiieh ware has barely found its way to the West, 
as exemplified by the uncatalogued piece in the 
former Eumorfopoulos collection or the two uniden- 
tified fragments in Sir Herbert Ingram’s collection. 
It has attracted scarcely any attention from the in- 
terested public, and is conspicuously omitted in the 
learned studies of Yiieh ware* hitherto published. Its 
significance as a ritual object, a historical and social 
document of third- and fourth-century China, besides 
artistically reflecting one of the most unique and fas- 
cinating aspects of the early Yueh ware, has not been 
fully appreciated. 

The Cleveland Yiieh ware (Fig. 1) is the top of a 
funerary urn‘ datable to the third century. The lower 
part, now unfortunately missing, would have re- 
sembled closely in shape what William Willetts 
termed the “two-section vase” of a later Yiieh tradi- 
tion in the T’ang-Sung periods. While the lower part 
of the funerary urn has a ring of animals and figure 
reliefs around the shoulder (Fig. 2), the lower part 
of the two-section vase has the usual loop-handles, 
floral decorations, or body flutings. It has been sug- 
gested that this vessel form was developed from the 
Han bronzes of the /ei® type, but this is convincing 
only when the comparison is made against a non- 
historical, isolated background. In all probability, a 
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plausible bronze prototype would have to be found in 
the general forms of the hu type in the late Chou and 
Han periods, especially those with high shoulders and 
decorated with molded patterns of hunting and 
mythological scenes. 

Like most known pieces attributed to the Chiu-yen 
or the Nine Rocks kilns, the body of the Cleveland 
urn is a dark gray stoneware, covered quite evenly 
with a vitreous and translucent celadon glaze of a 
pale grayish-green color. On the underside where 
the glaze runs thin, there are patches of light reddish- 
brown color, due perhaps to an imperfect reduction. 
The glaze in general seems to fuse well with the body 
and shows only negligible signs of degradation or 
flaking. The glaze is extremely thin, which seems to 
support a recent technical report by the Academia 
Sinica® where the glaze on the Yiieh ware of the Chin 
period is given a thickness of !ess than 0.1 millimeters, 
the thinnest among all Chinese glazes. With the char- 
acteristic technical primitiveness of the “antique” 
celadon glaze, it is, however, impressive outright for 
its archaic restraint, its cold and impassioned somber- 
ness befitting a ritual language. And as the glaze 
gathers at tne hollows and accentuates the shaded 
effect of the architectural and sculptured motifs, 
what could be more suggestive than this earthy 
green for the subterranean atmosphere and the phan- 
tasmic drama we shall describe later. 

As regard to style, “the Chiu-yen tendency to gro- 
tesquerie”’ and its fancy for bizarre animal forms 
are common to all mortuary urns of this type. But 
with the base of the Cleveland urn now missing, we 
are hesitant to link it to any particular kiln; and in 
any event, at our present stage of knowledge about 
Yiieh ware, any classification is bound to be incon- 
clusive. As pointed out by Koyama,® the study of 
Yiieh ware has been gaining such momentum in the 
last two decades, with more and more specimens 
coming to light from different localities with identi- 
cal stylistic and physical properties, that even a rea- 
sonable attribution has become now increasingly 
difficult. 


We are on firmer ground, however, when we come 
to the problem of dating. Ever since Yiieh ware 
emerged from literary legends to an accessible reality, 
more than two dozen dated tombs yielding early ex- 
amples of this ware have been known to us. Signifi- 
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cantly, the places of discoveries are concentrated in 
the Shao-hsing (Chekiang Province) and the Nang- 
king (Kiangsu Province) areas. Both are well within 
the sphere of the homogeneous Wu-Yiieh culture, 
with the former being the center of pottery produc- 
tion, and the latter the capitals of the succeeding 
southern dynasties. From these dated tombs, no less 
than six “urns of soul” have been found. These are 
given as follows in chronological order along with 
the dynastic names and tomb locations: 


260 Wu/Shao-hsing® 

273 Wu/Nangking!? 

282 Western Chin/Shao-hsing!! 
297 Western Chin/I-hsing!” 

299 Western Chin/Hangchow!* 
357-361 Eastern Chin/Shao-hsing!* 


If the pattern of distribution in time and space can 
tell something, it is to be noted that to date no funer- 
ary urn of this type has ever been found north to the 
lower Yangtze valley and south to the Chient’ang 
delta; that the height of their vogue seems to fall in 
the second half of the third century; and that toward 
the end of the Eastern Chin period they seem to have 
completely disappeared from the picture. At the 
same time, although the dates range from 260 to 361 
with the span of a hundred years, only the late third 
century pieces show a close kinship. The last and 
isolated example on the list displays such a drastic 
change of style and iconography that for all purposes 
it must be considered a later development, perhaps in 
the same class as the so-called “sun and moon vase” 
of the T’ang and Sung periods. Consequently, if the 
date 299 is to be taken as an approximate terminus 
ante quem, somewhere in the latter part of the third 
century would be reasonably right for the Cleveland 
example. 

For a ritual object endowed with a lasting form 
and a supposedly universal meaning, the trails of the 
date and origin can only be part of the hunt, and part 
of the fascination. The Cleveland urn has a wide 
mouth surmounted by a variety of figures, with a 
two-storied tower-pavilion in the center of an imag- 
inary platform. The basic plan of the building with 
its stepped, cylindrical, central sanctuary topped by 
a quadrangular roof and balconies may have been 
dictated by the original form of the hu. The hu’s neck 
and shoulders are tempting and logical places for ap- 
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Figure 3. The Urn of the Soul 


plying details, and the conversion of its cover into a 
roof requires little imagination. On the other hand, 
such a plan could have suggested, in a traditional but 
curiously reverse fashion, the symbolic presence of 
the earth and heaven. It may even have reflected, 
with the usual provincial misunderstanding and 
capriciousness, some contemporary Confucianist 
version of the pre-Han ideal for a ceremonial archi- 
tecture; notably the striking myth about the “round 
above and square below” of a Ming-t’ang, or the 
Bright Hall, as asserted by Senior Tai, the Han 
scholar. A memorial presented to the throne later in 
the fourth century!® has shown that this line of inter- 
pretation had prevailed ovér the canonical version 
and was accepted, in principle at least, among the 
government circles. Whether this official view had 
any influence upon the plebeian ritual structures of 
the time is a problem open to speculation; but the 
fact remains that various Ming-t’ang theories, which 
ever since the Han time have defied the wits of all 
scholars who agonized for a reconstruction, never 
died, and could not be ruled out as a possible inspi- 
ration for the humbler attempts. 

For purely scholastic amusement, one may even 
cite another example of a funerary urn in an un- 


Figure 4. The Urn of the Soul 


known Chinese collection. On the top of it the main 
architectural complex has reportedly a cruciform 
layout—again a later elaboration on the Ming-t’ang 
legend. 

The orientation of the funerary pavilion in the 
Museum is not indicated, but a south-north axis for 
the front and back gates may have been suggested 
by the appliquéd patterns of tigers and phoenixes 
which circumambulate the four sides of the walls in 
a sunwise direction. The front gate, with double roofs 
sheltering a small portal, is flanked by two guard- 
house-like ornamental structures which are almost 
certainly a modified monumental gateway (ch’iieh) 
of the Han age. On one side of the gate is a troupe of 
five musicians, singers, and a dancer, who play 
invisible instruments, beat the drum, and clap their 
hands in good earnest (Fig. 3). On the other side is 
another group of four, possibly shamans, whose 
ceremonial composure has apparently won the ap- 
proval of a dutiful dog. Altogether, eleven figures 
can be counted around the pavilion with one gate- 
keeper missing; seven monkeys made from the same 
mold can be observed squatting on the roof tops 
while enjoying themselves with a mouthful of some- 
thing (Fig. 4). The latter motif of monkeys on roof 
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tops, which to my knowledge has never been described 
in medieval literature, is exceedingly common in 
stone reliefs of the Han and the immediately adjoin- 
ing periods (Fig. 5). 

It could be surmised that the monkeys, like other 
bird and animal forms used for architectural orna- 
ments, or as caryatids, were in reality actually painted 
or carved to enliven the structural elements—‘an 
invasion of Han architecture by sculpture.”!® While 
this may be true in some cases, it does not seem to 
apply in a sacrificial scene in the I-nan tomb, in 
Shangtung Province, where the monkey on the roof 
top is pictured as being chained, and must have been 
meant to be a live one (Fig. 6). It is more likely that 
in certain sacrificial or funerary occasions,!7 the 
monkeys were brought in for some definite cere- 
monial or symbolic purpose. One ready explanation 
is that an acrobatic show of the monkeys was an 
integral part of the sang-yiieh or funeral entertain- 
ment, and was very popular since the Han time.!§ 


Suggestive also are some repeated entries of a prog- 
nostication in J-lin or The Forest of Changes'® (an 
early text of divination probably dated from the late 
Han period) where the monkeys are glorified as the 
creatures who never get hurt in a fall, and who, by a 
mysterious reason, always return home with more 
jade and jewelry. This human desire for security and 
prosperity is actually inscribed in a miniature tablet 
on the most famous example of the urns of soul 
which bears the earliest known date, 260.79 In addi- 
tion, not to be dismissed is the phonetic possibility 
which associates the Chinese character “monkey” 
with the longing for progeny. 

But for all their metaphorical ambiguity, the mon- 
keys are frankly naturalistic in presentation. It is 
abbreviation without distortion, immediacy without 
brutality that have invested them with breath and 
feeling. So are the dog and the human figures. The 
monkeys with their stilled impishness, the musicians 
and shamans with their mask-like trance, and the dog 
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which provides a clumsy touch of humor, are all 
parts of a magic act; an act not only strong in its 
symbolic intention, but explosive in its emotional 
potentiality. And ina moment of enchanted abandon- 
ment, when all participants with expressionless faces 
lose their individual identities, the realities in life and 
in ritual, and the worlds of the living and dead can 
no longer be differentiated. They are united for a 
communal purpose in a captured portion of the 
haunted night, in the atmosphere of eternity they 
have evoked. And up above, as if to oppose this dis- 
guised realism, there are the two fantastic celestial 
animals, vigorously alive in their writhing, curvilinear 
rhythm, but entirely unnatural and decorative in their 
heraldic treatment. Here we must not fail to see the 
dualism in the arts of Han tradition. On one hand, 
there was the stylized, formal art inherited from the 
traditional culture of the North China plain, which 
dominated all the historical and didactic subjects, 
including the Confucian mythology. On the other, 
we see the rise of a nonfigurative, realistic approach 
in art, probably originating in the south as early as 
the late Chou period and partly tinted with Taoist 
romanticism in subject matters and in spirits. This 
new attitude soon secured a firm hold in the funerary 
art. The Cleveland urn, in blending the decorative 
with the realistic, the religious with the secular, the 
ritual content with a functional form, is a reminder 
of these two main currents. 

The last but most important question to ask in this 
article is the one of identification. Out of the confu- 
sion of attributions, three are used more commonly. 
First, the time-honored method of description: 
funerary urn decorated with pavilion, figures and 
animals. The second, “granary,” is favored by a con- 


LEFT TORIGHT: 

Figure 5. Monkeys on a roof top, detail 
of an ink rubbing of a stone engraving, 
Later Han Period, before 129 a.p., 
Hsiao-t’ang-shan, Shangtung Province. 
Figure 6. Monkey chained on a balcony, 
detail of an ink rubbing 

of a stone engraving, III century. 

I-nan tomb, Shangtung Province. 


siderable number of Chinese archaeologists who 
probably took their cue from the cylindrical body of 
the main chamber and the usual presence of the rat- 
catching dogs and a flock of birds. The improbability 
of this attribution is clear from the fact that in many 
of the tombs which yield a funerary urn, a pottery 
granary of the common type is also found.*! The 
third, shen-t'ing, or Pavilion of the Spirit, also a 
Chinese designation, is preferred by Japanese schol- 
ars who seem to accept it in simple good faith. In 
retrospect, it could be said that the name “shen-t’ing” 
was first used in connection with one of the most 
important discoveries of early Yiieh ware in modern 
times in the vicinity of Shao-hsing. This accidental 
discovery in 1936 was first investigated by Chang 
P’i-k’ang, a staff member of the Chekiang Provincial 
Library, who gave a detailed report in the following 
year. In the report he remarks that “the shen-t’ing, 
also called hun-p’ing (the urn of soul), is a type of 
tomb vessel. It is shaped like a jar and on the top of 
it there are applied decorations of pavilion and ter- 
races. It probably means the dwelling of the spirit.”?" 
Again, under the entry of “Five-spouted vase,” he 
gives further elaboration: “There is another type [of 
the five-spouted vase] which is surmounted by gate- 
ways, stele-pavilion, figures, birds and animals; all 
molded freely by hand. They are a metamorphosis 
of the type shen-t’ing. The applied decorations, signi- 
fying prosperity of the descendants and fecundity of 
the domestic animals, are to put the soul of the de- 
parted at peace, and for the cherished wishes of the 
living. In present days, a type of vessel called 
“hun-p’ing” is still in use in the Ch’uchow area in 
Chekiang Province. Vessels of this type are mostly 
found in tombs of the Chin period.” 

Chang P’i-k’ang did not give any literary sources, 
nor the historical reasons for his choice of the names. 
But the last named Aun-p’ing (the urn of soul), which 
is still part of the living folklore in the modern terri- 
tory of Yiieh, is perfect for museum classification. 
For greater historical accuracy, however, I would 
suggest the name hun-t’ang (the hall of soul), or 
ling-tso (the seat of spirit)—all for good reasons. 

To begin with, the hun-p’ing could not have been 
an ordinary funerary object. In 1955, fifty-five tombs 
of the southern dynasties had been excavated in the 
suburb of Nanking. Among the 440 objects un- 
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earthed, and not counting another SO or so collected 
from the villagers, there are only two hun-p’ing. In 
fact, during the last ten years of intensive archaeo- 
logical work in the Chinese mainland, surprisingly 
few examples of hun-p’ing have been published in 
comparison to the thousands of other mortuary 
objects. This would be inconceivable were it not for 
the hypothesis that hun-p’ing was used particularly 
in certain kinds of “interment,” and it would turn up 
only in certain types of tombs. Could that be possi- 
ble? And if so, what could that be? 

In June or July in 313, the Sogdian merchant, 
Nanai Vandak, wrote to his emperor at Samarkand: 
“And, Sir, the last Emperor—so they say—fled from 
Saray, [Loyang, capital of the Western Chin Dy- 
nasty] because of the famine. And his fortified resi- 
dence burned down and the town was (destroyed). 
So Saray is no more .. .!"?3 

The fall of Loyang to the invading Hsiungnu 
armies in 311 was the most tragic episode in the dark 
years of continuous turbulence known as the “Tur- 
moils of the Yung-chia era” (307-312). It was the 
turning point that ended the Chinese rule in the 
North for three hundred years, and started one of the 
most spectacular mass immigrations in Chinese his- 
tory. Among the numerous Northern gentry who 
tried to seek refuge in the lower Yangtze valley, 
many had never been able to make the trip, and many 
had died before or during the great exodus. Their 
bodies were left behind, and their unsettled spirits 
haunted their families ever since with the painful 
choice: burial without the body (thus defying the 
socially all-powerful Confucian code of rites), or no 
burial (thus inviting the resounding name of unfilial, 
ungrateful inhumanity). To many new settlers in the 
Wu-Yiieh area, a probably long-established local 
custom must have sounded so much more reasonable 
and so much more promising than to live with their 
guilty feelings. This was the Chao-hun-tsang, or 
“burial of the summoned soul,” which, being com- 
pletely unorthodox, was soon to become the subject 
of a heated debate among the intelligentsia in the 
early years of the Eastern Chin period. 

The ancient Chinese did not share the belief with 
some other peoples that the tomb is the eternal rest- 
ing place of the soul. The early Taoists were the ones 
who saw paradise not in a restricted Eden, but in an 


unbounded world of spiritual and physical freedom. 
To them, as to the imaginative people of the Ch’u, 
the soul is primarily an ethereal, carefree being who, 
having been emancipated from the confinement of 
its material existence, could not care less for a per- 
petual hospitality when the whole universe is opened 
to its untrammeled roaming.** The Confucianists, on 
the other hand, never thought much of death and 
still less of the nether world. They emphasize the 
unbreakable bond between the past and the present, 
the dead and the living. Therefore, the rightful place 
for the souls is not the tomb but the ancestral temple 
where a movable wooden tablet (Shen-chu) is pre- 
pared for them. With their characteristic practical 
flexibility the Confucianists, however, tolerate one 
form of soul summons, that is fu-hun*® (begging the 
soul to return), as a gesture of filial piety. This does 
not mean that soul summons, as a popular custom, 
was so unusually devoid of mystical overtone. Some 
kind of soul guidance performed in a mediumistic 
séance must also have been practiced in some com- 
munities. But it seems that in most places, it was no 
more than a ritual conjuration, a dramatic act in 
which the soul is coaxed to return from its aimless 
wandering with descriptions and performances of all 
the mundane pleasures that not even an Epicurean 
can imagine. These were all legitimate parts of the 
common form of funeral and “burial with the body.” 
Evidently, even in a tomb of Chao-hun-tsang, the 
presence of the urn of soul does not necessarily pre- 
clude the remains of any skeleton, for group burial 
was common in this period. Thus in the problem of 
identification, archaeological finds do not always help. 

Fortunately, among the eight or so recorded gov- 
ernment documents?® which raised a battle over the 
“burial of summoned souls,” enough evidence has 
survived to prove our case. The earliest petition for 
an official prohibition of this un-Confucian practice 
is dated 318, indicating its popularity even before 
the establishment of the new dynasty, and that the 
situation had become serious enough to warrant 
governmental intervention. The name of the burial 
vessel was first mentioned in two of the apologetic 
memorials: “Three days after the interment, an 
offering is to be held inside the tomb with a ling-cho 
(the seat of the soul), arm-rests, banqueting tables as 
well as drinks and food; these surely would not have 


been prepared [for a place] which is solely for the 
rest of one’s form [body].” A similar argument 
stresses “that the hun-t’ang (the hall of soul), arm- 
rests, banqueting tables are provided in the grave not 
because they are used to receive the body, but be- 
cause they are necessary for appeasing the soul.” 
Then, speaking almost with a Taoist accent, all the 
opponents were invariably outraged by the thought 
of the “imprisonment of the souls,” which they con- 
sidered not only cruel, but also ridiculous. The most 
startling statement which came from these indignant 
scholars was the one made by Kan Pao (ca. 300), 
the famous author of supernatural tales, who actually 
pointed his accusing finger to the funerary urn: 
“And just to imagine [people] trying to ‘urn’ the soul 
in a coffin!” 

But probably no opponent of this form of buriai 
could be more eloquent than the souls themselves, 
who, through the voices of the poets, lamented their 
grief and protested in unison. In the Complete Col- 
lection of Poetry of the Chin Period, one finds a num- 
ber of dirges?? where the first two parts are sup- 
posedly sung by the mourners, and the last stanza 
echoed the sarcastic solo of the spirits: “The Hall of 
Lasting Life invites the specters, the empty nothing- 
ness plays host to each other.” Or in a more resigned 
mood, one sings: “O how dark is the Hall of Lasting 
Life, and when will be the end of this long unending 
night. I want to shout but my voice does not respond, 
I want to talk but there are no more words left in my 
mouth.” 

Here, as in the other examples cited above, there 
could be little doubt that the “hall of lasting life” or 
its equivalent is similar to the Roman domus aeterna 
(Eternal House) and refers to the permanent dwell- 
ing of the dead. And in the case of burials without the 
bodies, or Chao-hun-tsang, this could be nothing less 
than the urn of soul. We do not know what precisely 
caused the decline of this particular form of burial. 
It may mean a final victory of its opponents. Or per- 
haps the whole argument, without seemingly reach- 
ing any conclusion, was soon to be absorbed in the 
much more celebrated and much more fundamental 
controversy in fourth-century China; namely, the 
problem of the survival of soul after death.?% 
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The Paul D. and Odette V. Wurzburger Contribut- 
ing Endowment Fund, established by Mr. Paul D. 
Wurzburger $500.00 
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24Wen I-to, Shen-hua-yii-shih (Mythology and Poetry), 
(Peking, 1957), pp. 149-150, 161-162. 


25For “shen-chu” see T’ai-p’ing-yii-lan (The Imperial 
Encyclopedia compiled in the T’ai-p’ing-hsing-kuo era), 
Sung, ed. (Peking, 1960), ch. 531, pp. 2410-2412. For 
“fu-hun,” ibid, ch. 549, pp. 2485-2486. 


26For official documents in relation to this debate see 
Yen K’o-chiin, Ch’iian shang-ku san-tai Ch’in Han 
San-kuo Liu-ch’ao wen (Complete Collection of the 
Literary Works of the Antiquity, Ch'in, Han, The 
Three Kingdoms and the Six Dynasties), Chunghua 
ed. (Peking, 1958), ch. 107, p. 2072; ch. 124, p. 2172; 
ch. 128, pp. 2195-2196; ch. 132, p. 2218; ch. 140, p. 
2271. 


27 1kkai Tomoyoshi, “A Study of the Funeral Songs in the 
Wen-hsien,” Chukoku Bungakuho, XII, 1960, 21, 33- 
35. 


28Tsuda Sayukichi, “Shin-metsu fu-metsu no ronso ni 
tsuite” (On the Debate of the Survival of the Soul After 
Death), Toyogakuho, XX1X, 1942, Pt. 1, pp. 1-52; Pt. 
2, pp. 33-80. W. Liebenthal, “The Immortality of Soul 
in Chinese Thought,” Monumenta Nipponica, 1952, pp. 
326-397. 


MUSEUM HOURS 

Open free at all times. 

Closed Monday. 

Tuesday 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Wednesday 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Thursday 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Friday 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. during lecture season. 
Saturday9a.m.toSp.m. , 


Sunday, New Year’s Day, and 
Memorial Day 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. 


Closed July 4, Thanksgiving, and December 25. 


RESTAURANT 

Tuesday through Saturday luncheon is served 
from 12 m. to 2:15 p.m. 

Afternoon tea is served from 3:15 to 4:45 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, and 3:15 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. on 
Saturday. 


GALLERY ADVICE 


Members of the staff are prepared to assist visitors, but 
appointments should be arranged in advance. 
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Trustees, Officers & Committees 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
George P. Bickford Severance A. Millikin 
Charles B. Bolton Mrs. R. Henry Norweb 
Harold T. Clark A. Dean Perry 
Robert I. Gale, Jr. Ralph S. Schmitt 
Edgar A. Hahn James N. Sherwin 
Mrs. David S. Ingalls John S. Wilbur 

Lewis B. Williams 

Mrs. Albert S. Ingalls, Emeritus 


OFFICERS 
President Harold Terry Clark 
Vice President Lewis Blair Williams 
Vice President Severance A. Millikin 
Vice President George P. Bickford 
Treasurer Ralph S. Schmitt 
Assistant Treasurer Albert J. Grossman 
Assistant Treasurer Burton A. Miller 
Secretary Sherman E. Lee 
Assistant Secretary Edwin D. Williams 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The President and First Vice President, ex officiis 
Severance A. Millikin Ralph S. Schmitt 
George P. Bickford John S. Wilbur 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Lewis B. Williams, Chairman 
Harold T. Clark, ex officio 
Severance A. Millikin Ralph S. Schmitt 
James N. Sherwin 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and the Director, ex officiis 
George P. Bickford Severance A. Millikin 
Edgar A. Hahn Mrs. R. Henry Norweb 
Lewis B. Williams 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
John S. Millis 
The President of Case Institute of Technology 
T. Keith Glennan 
The Chairman of the Junior Council 


Mrs. Robert S. Stockton 
Mrs. Dudley S. Blossom Mrs. John S. Lucas 


Mrs. Austin B. Chinn A. M. Luntz 
Henry Hunt Clark Mrs. Malcolm L. McBride 
Nathan L. Dauby Joseph McCullough 
Arnold Davis Mrs. A. Dean Perry 
Mrs. Howard P. Eells, Jr. Mrs. Matthias Plum 
George Gund Mrs. Gilbert P. Schafer 
Mrs. Howard M. Hanna Kent H. Smith 
Mrs. John H. Hord Lockwood Thompson 


Mrs. Thomas P. Howell 
Helen Humphreys 
David S. Ingalls 

H. Kendall Kelley 
Herbert F. Leisy 


William C. Treuhaft 
Paul J. Vignos, Jr. 
Helen B. Warner 
Robert A. Weaver 
Howard E. Wise 


Museum Staff 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

Director, Sherman E. Lee; Assistant to the Director, Edward B. Henning; 
Secretary to the Director, Louise G. Schroeder. 

Director, Emeritus, William M. Milliken. 


Operations Administrator, Albert J. Grossman; 
Cashier, Howard J. Finkler. 


Editor of Museum Publications, Merald E. Wrolstad; Assistant, 
Charlotte T. Finley. 

Registrar, Lillian M. Kern. 

Designer, William E. Ward. 

Membership Secretary, Emeritus, 1. T. Frary. 

In Charge of Public Relations, Margaret R. Parkin; Assistant in 
Membership, Rene M. Johnston. 

In Charge of Photographic Studio, Richard Godfrey. 

In Charge of Printing Shop, Edmund H. Lutz. 

In Charge of Cafeteria, Mildred Miller. 

Plant Operations Manager, James Cuthbertson; Superintendent, Joseph J. 
Kraynak; Office Manager, Frank F. Milicia; Superintendent of Grounds 
and Gardens, Malcolm Martin; Assistant Superintendent, Leon Santamary. 


CURATORIAL 

DECORATIVE ARTS. Assistant Curator, Henry H. Hawley; Assistant Curator, 
William D. Wixom; Assistant, Cornelia W. Hummel. 

ORIENTAL ART. Curator, Sherman E. Lee; Assistant Curator, Wai-kam Ho; 


Assistant in East Indian Art, William E. Ward; Assistant, Nancy W. 
Stafstrom. 


CLASSICAL AND EGYPTIAN ARTS. In Charge, Sherman E. Lee. 


PAINTINGS. Curator, Henry S. Francis; Assistant Curator, Ann Tzeutschler; 
Assistant, Elizabeth Ourusoff. 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS. Curator, Henry S. Francis; Associate Curator, 
Leona E. Prasse; Assistant Curator, Louise S. Richards. 

TEXTILES. Curator, Dorothy G. Shepherd; Assistant, Lois Ann Wyche. 

NEAR EASTERN ART. Curator, Dorothy G. Shepherd. 

MUSICAL ARTS. Curator, Walter Blodgett. 

Curatorial Research Assistant, Margaret F. Marcus. 


Preparator, Joseph G. Alvarez; Associate Preparator, Frederick L. 
Hollendonner. 


LIBRARY 


Librarian, Ella Tallman; Associate Librarian, Charlotte Van der Veer; 
Reference Assistant, Elta Albaugh. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Curator of Education; Thomas Munro; Associate Curator, James R. 
Johnson; Associate Curator, Emeritus, Louise M. Dunn; Assistant 
Curator for Research and Publications, Rémy G. Saisselin. 

Supervisors. Suburban and Private School Classes, Dorothy Van Loozen; 
Studio Classes for Young People. George M. Reid; Educational 
Exhibits, Janet Mack. 

Instructors. Martha Carter, Betty Elliott, Neva Hansen, Martin Linsey, 
Rita Myers, Maud Pay, Juanita Shedee, Dorothy Taylor, Robert Woide. 


EXTENSION EXHIBITIONS 


Administrator, Doris E. Dunlavy; Preparator, John D. MacKenzie; 
Assistants, Elizabeth Ash, Edward R. Gottschalk, Christopher Muhlert. 
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The collection of art and archaeology to be shown in 
‘ ‘ ‘ the Special Exhibition Gallery is being circulated by 
Ancie nt Art 111 Viet N AIM the National Collection of Fine Fane the Smith- 
sonian Institution. It is the first such exhibition to be 
MARCH 7 THROUGH APRIL 9 organized by the Vietnamese Government. Some of 
the art treasures to be displayed are specifically 
Vietnamese; others belong to ancient civilizations 
which flourished on what is now Vietnamese soil. 
They have been selected to illustrate the originality 
of the Vietnamese culture which appeared thousands 
of years ago in the valley of the Red River and which 
has been enriched through contact with various 
peoples and civilizations. A catalogue of the exhibi- 
tion will be available. 
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Covered Silver Ceremonial Vessc| 
Cham Tribe, XVII century 
Prom the treasure or Rings of Champa at Tinh My 
Modeled lotiis petal decoration 
W.: 10cm. 
j eproduced through the courtesy 


of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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